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Regarding Conscription 



Drawing by Peg Averill/AFP/LNS. 


That fellow 

For the sake of the dignity of the Law— 

His legal authority brought the oppression of dignity 
And again with a cold stare 
And within this pointed stare 
I made a stand 

Our intention was to shatter militarism's orbit 

Sycamore leaves are torn off by the wind 
The glass door is beaten by the rain 

Showa6(1931), 6th month, 2nd day 

Pains of the conscription office dark window are 
All ready for me 

The noon gun of the town hasn't yet fired 

But shaking in the violent storm are to be found the 

Police station, women's school, tax office, 

Monopoly bureau 

Storm shaken, the unsightly scenery of the public 
buildings 

Are strained and torn, the collapse 
Here movement doesn't exist absolutely 

There is no movement due to an intervening order 
Regarding disruption of the public peace 

REGARDING THOSE WHO DISTURB 
PRODUCTION 

Pachirusu said 'I gladly point out an error in 
Intelligence which restrained action 
Regarding the necessity of livelihood, I 
laugh critically; A great man chooses a bullet 
Target in his youth and becomes dyed with the blood 
Of battle 

We are obliged to pact that iron wall' 


For the protection of capital 

For the sake of pol itical priorities one 

Order flies 

So for mutual massacre 1,000,000 men were 
mobilized 
To go to war 

They are like a woven fabric 
This textile is organic 

As in the polymerization of chemicals into chains 

In his present disguise that fellow emphasizes 
peace and 
Freedom 

Beyond the continet is hidden the exhaust 
Of roaring guns 

That is an appointment for the war disaster of another 
Place 

Every development is accompanied by the sad 
Presence of numberless caskets protecting 
Lonely men of the eternal dirge of oppression 
Poverty corruption starvation seductive curses 

Now by candlelight a rough inborn expression is 
heard 

Jiyanatsuku said 

'The people of Noah's flood who were saved from 
wickedness' 

Now they can be saved from the blood flood of war 
with 

Its darkness and desolation? 

YES! 

Regarding the interior of thiscoming storm 
There are numberless Lumpun (the ragged) 

Wanting to ask for rest in someone's room 
Someone who would pray for love and peace 
Here there must be freedom to reject the 
Oppressive massacre which would follow from 
Militarism's inevitable war—freedom to 
Reject it in favor of peace 

What kind of synthesis is this? 

What is the central idea and what is its essence? 

When will the story sceneof unknowing recruits 
Battering at the recruiters window cease? 

What about clarifying this wish of humanity? 

— Suzuki Takeshi 


Written in 1931 just prior to being drafted into the Taiwan Regiment of the Imperial Japanese Army. Trans¬ 
lated from the Japanese by Michael Corr, Kenshuin, Kyoto University Research Institute for Humanistic 
Studies. 
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I spent a lot of time reading and study¬ 
ing Janey Meyerding’s article on 
“Feminism and Pacifism” in the Febru¬ 
ary 8 issue. In a way I was sorry she tied 
her theories to a lesbian philosophy, 
since that may turn off many people 
from reading the article. 

Her conclusion was to recommend 
“the writing of articles as an effective 
mental...exercise.” My reaction was to 
do something positive for feminism: I 
wrote two letters I had been putting off, 
both of which protested the use of 
man ’ ’ to mean people in corporate ad¬ 
vertising. A very small contribution to 
feminism and pacifism, to be sure; but if 
each individual could realize the value of 
a small action perhaps we all could ac¬ 
complish more. 

—LEAH R. KARPEN 
Weaverville, N.C. 

I read with disgust your article “An 
American Delegation to Iran” (WIN 
2/8/79). Your support for an Islamic fa¬ 
natic like the Ayatollah Khomeini is 
compatible with terrorist guerrillas, not 


the pacifist ideals you purport to have. 

Some choice Khomeini quotes in¬ 
clude: “Iran will never be ground under 
the boot of the Jews, ” and “we will have 
an Islamic state.” 

Let me ask what would be your reac¬ 
tion if Jimmy Carter were to declare a 
“Baptist state”? Then the self-righteous 
editors of WIN could cluck their tongues 
in disgust over the fascist clique that 
rules in Washington. But if an Islamic 
demagogue like Khomeini rants on 
about how there will be no separation 
between church and state, it doesn’t 
arouse so much as a peep from you. Ty¬ 
ranny and violence (Khomeini has re¬ 
peatedly called for holy war) are accept¬ 
able to you as long as they come from the 
Third World. 

I assure you that I will not renew my 
subscription to WIN. And I intend to 
spread the truth about your magazine— 
You do not support the pacifist ideals of 
Gandhi, rather those of Che Guevara and 
the Prophet Mohammed. 

—SHARONA FREDRICK 
Bronx, N.Y. . 
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WIN IS LOOKING TO HIRE 

We want to hire two collective members—to replace one staff per¬ 
son who's moving on, and to expand the staff to six. 

One position involves primarily bookkeeping, finances, and ad¬ 
vertising. If you have a good head for numbers, here's your chance 
to use it. The other job will focus on promotion and fundraising—to 
expand our circulation and help get us solvent. In addition, both 
positions involve editorial responsibilities and some writing, so 
skills in those areas are important, too. 

We're looking for people with a basic commitment to nonviolence 
and a strong and active background in movement work. We want to 
expand our present coverage, get greater diversity in the political 
perspectives expressed in WIN. If you've been active on issues that 
you don't see much about in WIN, you could be just who we're 
looking for. 

We work collectively and share leadership responsibilities. 

Hours can be long and the pay is low. If you're interested in working 
here, send us a letter telling us something about yourself; no phone 
calls, please. (Be sure to include your address and phone number so 
we can reach you.) Write to: WIN Staff, 503 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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rough waters 



FOR NUCLEAR SUB 
IN NEW ZEA LAND 


S weapons of death, such as the nuclear- 
powered attack submarine, the USS Haddo, 
have begun to get a cool reception in some ports of 
the world. In the summer waters of New Zealand, 
the Auckland Peace Squadron staged a blockade on 
J anuary 19 to attempt to prevent the entry of the 
Haddo into the Auckland harbor. Although the 


Bruce W. Robbins is a United Methodist minister 
and member of the Clamshell Alliance living in 
Montpelier, Vermont. 
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submarine did berth, it had first to confront about 
200 boats which had easily penetrated the 40-boat 
police blockade of the protesters. According to the 
Auckland Star, "The sub had to push through a 
huge fleet of small boats, some of them were swept 
into its bow wave and scraped along the side of the 
sub. It was a huge jumble." On that day, the front 
page of New Zealand newspapers focused solely 
upon the blockade. Surely, every person in New 
Zealand knew that a death ship was enteringtheir 
waters. 




















Left:The USS Haddo sails through the^peace squadron blockade. Photo by 
Chris Cooper. Right: Stephen Sherie triumphantly boards the Haddo. Photo 

by Brian Brennan. 


Sea-Going Hoodlums or Determined 
and Courageous People? 


Both of these terms appeared in the press concern¬ 
ing members of the Peace Squadron. Assistant 
Commissioner E.J. Trappittof the Auckland Police 
District said, "The biggest danger was their com¬ 
plete disregard of the danger to their own craft and 
even to their lives." Plans had been set for days to 
greet the arrival of the submarine. Twelve months 
earlier a blockade had been staged against another 
nuclear submarine, the USS Pintado. The quick 
12 mph pace of the submarine and the 80 mph 
downdrafts created by the low-flying helicopters 
had made that blockade very dangerous. Because 
of such adverse publicity, the New Zealand Navy 
decided to play a minor role in this blockade and 
turned the situation over to the domestic police. 

Early in the morning a frigate and two other 
police boats went to meet the Haddo eight miles 
offshore. Then the flotilla approached the harbor 
where 20 small police boats joined the submarine 
and attempted to devise a double cordon to prevent 
protesters from coming near the sub. Yet the surf¬ 
boards, kayaks, and small sailing dinghies had no 
difficulty dodging the police boats and reaching the 
submarine's bow. Further confusion was caused by 
grappling hooks as the police tried to snag the pro¬ 
testers. 

The climax to the protest came when one man 
climbed up on the sub's back hull as his own boat 
capsized. A kind of ecstasy dawned on him and he 
danced a protest to the ship. US crewmen came out 
and took him below. 

Small boats approached the slow-moving sub¬ 
marine and collided with it. Others threw yellow 
radiation-colored paint on its hull, leading to the 
Auckland newspaper banner headline: 
"BOARDED- HOT WELCOME FOR YELLOW 
SUBMARINE." So many boats surrounded the sub 
that it slowed almost to astandstill. But Comman¬ 
der N.W. Mims of the USS Haddo, claiming that 
the protest should not spoil his crew's "restand 
recreation ," slowly pushed ahead of the protest flo¬ 
tilla so his submarine could dock. He claimed to be 
unmoved by the protest: "The protest has made no 
impact on me." But he went on to say, "The entry 
was frightening because of the danger the protest¬ 
ers put themselves in." 


Spirit of Love 


Before the blockade occurred, strong efforts were 
made to guarantee that it would be nonviolent. 

The Reverend G. A. Armstrong, a blockade spokes¬ 
person, said there should be a "spirit of love." The 



protest was not to resist the submarine or its crews 
but rather the whole weapons system and the 
presence of a nuclear arsenal in the South Pacific. 

After the blockade, the Rev. Armstrong even 
'' patted the authorities on the back for their more 
responsible manner" (as contrasted to the dangers 
of the previous blockade). 

Many of the protest vessels even carried 
American flags to demonstrate that their action 
was not anti-American. As one woman in a 
flag-carrying boat said, "No disrespect to your flag 
or country is intended. But your American death 
ship is violating us. Do something about that with 
your President." 

One conflict erupted in the guidelines of the 
Peace Squadron. Some parents wished to take their 
children along on the blockade. Others felt it to be 
much too dangerous to place children in such 
jeopardy. As the issue became public, the govern¬ 
ment threatened to invoke the "Children and 
Young Persons Act" against those parents who 
brought their children. The Peace Squadron did 
pass a guideline prohibiting children and pregnant 
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women from participation. A woman and her two 
year old boy were not considered a part of the 
Squadron. 


Public Opinion 


As could be expected, public opinion concern¬ 
ing the Haddo was sharply divided. The New 
Zealand Herald claimed that its letter to the editors 
were two to one against the protesters. Those in 
favor of the sub's visit were chiefly concerned with 
defense: Who would"protect" New Zealand if the 
US were "offended” by such protests? One had to 
be a "realist" and recognize that New Zealand was 
under the protective umbrella of the United States. 
A right-wing group called the New Zealand League 


of Rights favored the visit, declaring a "nuclear- 
free zone unrealistic." Only friendly countries 
would respect such a request. 

Letters from citizens expressed an array of 
strong convictions against the Haddo's visit. A 
Member of Parliament, the Hon. Mattiu Rata, sent 
a telegram to President Carter condemning the 
Haddo's entry into the harbor and holding the 
President personally responsible for any injury to 
New Zealanders during the submarine's stay. The 
Parliamentary Opposition Leader and Leader of the 
Labor Party, the Rt. Hon. W.E. Rowling, issued a 
press statement condemning the visit and reaf¬ 
firmed his party's policy of a nuclear-free Pacific. 

Other citizens expressed the view that there is 
very little security in nuclear weapons. One person 
wrote that the Haddo's presence could cause the 



USS Haddo. Photo by Doug Harris. 
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security argument to backfire: "The Haddo's visit 
is dangerous because of the risks attendant upon 
nuclear power and because the submarine's pres¬ 
ence makes Auckland a target in the event of a nu¬ 
clear war." Another opponent connected the Had¬ 
do's visit to a UN statement that 10,000 men, 
women, and children die every day of starvation 
and added that this is "primarily because of the 
criminal waste of resource on armaments and 
'death ships' like the Haddo. What a way to 
commence the International Year of the Child." 

Public opinion against the Haddo's visit has had 
an impact. The New Zealand shipping codes now 
prevent a nuclear vessel from docking within 600 
meters of any habitation. The Auckland Regional 
Authority devised plans for area evacuation and set 
up possible decontamination centers. The National 
Council of Churches of New Zealand issued a 
strong statement protesting the visit of the Haddo 
or any other nuclear warship. All political parties in 
New Zealand except the National Party have de¬ 
clared opposition to the admission of nuclear war¬ 
ships to national ports. Finally, the Auckland 
Harbor Board has decided to review its policy with 
the aim of restricting the availability of berths to 
nuclear warships. 


Public Support and Recognition 


Support for the seagoing protesters came from all 
sides. Rallies were held in several New Zealand 
cities, accompanied by marches and speeches. 
Thousands of people came to the shores of the 
Auckland harbor to observe the action. 

In addition, letters, telegrams and phone calls 
came in from groups around the world, including 
Greenpeace, Pacific People's Action Front, So¬ 
journers, Clamshell Alliance, Rocky Flats Truth 
Force, Live Without Trident, Friends of the Earth, 
and the Pacific Life Community. Indeed, the per¬ 
sistence of the Peace Squadron through their 
numerous blockades gives impetus to other 
blockades still in the planning, such as the Clam¬ 
shell Alliance blockade of Seabrook's reactor 
pressure vessel. 

Perhaps the words of one opponent to the Haddo 
blockade should be sign enough of the work left to 
be done. J. B. Earnshaw, an Associate Professor of 
Physics at the University of Auckland, was irritated 
by all the concern over this submarine's visit. He 
had spent Christmas in San Diego, California, and 
stated: "There the presence of 43 nuclear sub¬ 
marines did not rate a single comment in the local 
press." 

Yes, Dr. Earnshaw, you are right in pointing out 
that inconsistency. We in the United States are 
nearly overwhelmed by the technology of death 
which surrounds us. Yet it is actions like those of 
the Auckland Peace Squadron that call our own si¬ 
lence into question. Thanks for reminding us. 


Poem 


"She is Apparently Unmoved 
by the Fragrance of the Lillies." 

(caption under a photo of Emma Goldman) 

She is 

stern, intense eyes 
staring through the glass 
& past 

the fragrance of the lillies. 

She is stiff & strong 
as does not become a lady 
with a determination 
that becomes her beauty. 

There is a fire in her eyes 
a fire that burns through the ice, 
anger flames fuelled by memories of 
Homestead, Cripple Creek, and the 
cottonmill South; memories of wherever money 
pressed the people down & ground them into dirt: 
Memories of Bisbee deportation, Ludlow 
& Triangle's incineration. 

Etched on her brain 
are flashes of steel 
bayonnets& bullets 
ripping through human flesh 
til the red of blood 
the red of roses & of 
revolution 

flowed, the blood of women & children 

pouring through the streets 

til the stink of death 

unmasks the still white 

fragrance of the lillies. 

She is still, moved but unmoving 
rooted as a wi nter tree 
in her warm mother, earth 
rooted in a raging love, 
flying with the firebird of freedom: 

She is irrevocably focused on 
a near-distant beauty 
sweeter, and stronger by far 
than the fragrance of the lillies. 

— Linda Backiel 


Linda Backiel is a criminal lawyer in Philadelphia, 
formerly with the Grand Jury Project in New York 
City. 
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rrihese are not good times for the United Mine 
JL Workers. The last national strike ended with 

i the miners being rolled back on medical coverage 
and safety in general. UMW President Arnold 
Miller is widely disliked, halfway through his 
second term. Things are so bad that the next union¬ 
wide conference is being held in Miami, to dis¬ 
courage rank-and-file participation and reward the 
• faithful in a manner all too familiar to those who are 

( battling for progressive unionism. 

In Harlan County, Kentucky—"Bloody 
Harlan"—there was yet another strike this Christ- 

I mas up Cloverfork Creek, about eight miles above 
Evarts. The old Shackelford mine, purchased 
several years ago by the Sigmon Brothers, and 
■ renamed "Jericol," had been a UMWA mine since 
the 1930s. Located at the top of the holler, near the 
pass to Virginia where organizers of the 1931 
National Miner's Union were beaten and shot at, 

J ericol was a staunch supporter of the Brookside 
local, frequently sending pickets to bolster their 
union brothers. But there was 1975, and the 
UMWA was still considering launching a major 
organizing drive in Eastern Kentucky._ 

1 David Morris is a writer and teacher at West Vir¬ 

ginia Institute of Technology and lives in Pratt, 
West Virginia. 



by David Morris 


There is no organizer from the International 
attached to Local Union 8771, nor any representa¬ 
tive of District 19. The miners and their families are 
on their own except for a small strike support 
check. 

This was the second Christmas on the picket line 
for the people of Local 8771; they originally came 
out during the national strike in November, 1977. 
When the Bituminous Coal Operator's Association 
(BCOA) signed the national contract of 1978, the 
Sigmon Brothers refused to sign and J ericol stayed 
out on strike. 

When spring came and the strikers became rest¬ 
less, the Sigmon Brothers (well-known throughout 
East Kentucky for their rabid anti-union stand) 
hired Storm Security. The Storm Security people 
were easy enough to spot: They wore Vietnam-type 
jungle camouflage uniforms and carried a variety 
of weaponry that included automatic shotguns and 
AR-15's. The strikers began arming themselves. 

On August 19, Storm Security tried a new twist in 
an area that has seen every variety of strike¬ 
breaking and scabbing. They built two armored 
trucks to transport scabs. Each coal truck was 
fitted with steel plating over the top of the dumping 
area, forming a steel box complete with gun ports. 

"I've lived in Harlan County all my life," said 
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Bill Worthington, a retired miner well-known for 
his activism who had once worked in the Jericol 
mine. "During the 1930s, I saw a lot of gun thugs 
and machine guns. I sawa lot of guns pulled on us 
at Brookside; but never in my life have I seen a coal 
company use 'tanks' like this to break a strike." 

The psychological impact of the trucks was 
heightened by their daily run all the way from 
Harlan Town through Evarts up to the mine, a 
journey that crosses nearly half the county. And 
just to show their strength, the guards 
accompanying the scabs opened up fire on an 
uninhabited section of KY-38, the only highway up 
the creek. No one was hit, but the message was 
clear. 

The people of Cloverfork responded to the 
shooting by attempting to withhold their children 
from school.' 'We are concerned with the safety of 
our children," one of the women on the picket line 
said at the time. "We don't want our children to 
contend with these armored trucks and we don't 
want our children to get shot at by a bunch of 
scabs." Two weeks later, the parents won a limited 
victory when a Circuit Court judge ordered that the 
scabs be disarmed while riding in the trucks. It was 
one of the few victories of the fal I. 

Long strikes have their own momentum, occa- 


Photo by Earl Dotter. 

sional dramatic flares highlighting the continuing 
attempt of each side to wear the enemy down. They 
are sieges, contemporary trench warfare, far more 
full of mud than glory. The casualties fall silently 
by the wayside, strikers leaving active picket duty, 
scabs being replaced by other faceless men. By 
October, it was clear this was going to be a very 
long strike. 

The Brookside strike kept going until Lawrence 
Jones was killed. Stearns, in nearby Martin 
County, is still being struck —the only prayer of the 
miners there is that Blue Diamond might be 
purchased by Standard Oil of Indiana, a corpora¬ 
tion already unionized. The strikers of Jericol, as 
children of Harlan County, began to settle down for 
a long fight. 

Throughout the fall, it was a standoff, since the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad—the storied L&N of 
country music—refused to move coal from the 
struck mine. This was not a gesture of solidarity 
with the United Mine Workers or with the J ericol 
strikers, but rather an expression of the fear that 
certain sections of track might be found missing if 
coal was moved on any regular basis. 

Geography has always played a key role in 
Harlan County strikes. AvisittoGlenbrook 
immediately shows why the L&N is nervous. Like 
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A coal camp in West Virginia Photo by Earl 
Dotter. 

Earl Dotter, formerly photographer for the 
UMW Journal has documented the lives of 
miners and millworkers with his moving photo¬ 
graphs The four pictures used in this issueof 
WIN come from In Our Blood — Four Coal 
Mining Families by Matt Witt and Earl Dotter, 
and from Miners and Millworkers, 1979 Calen¬ 
dar Both are availablethrough the Highlander 
Research and Education Center, Box 370, RFD 
3, New Market, Tennessee38720 



many other Appalachian coal hollers, the single 
line raiIroad track follows the creek and the 
highway from the mouth to the top of the narrow 
valley. There are numerous bridges and sections 
wherethetrackishiddenfromtheroad. Any 
"accident” means derailment and potential loss of 
equipment. Furthermore, the crews of the coal 
trains are also union people, who have no desire to 
be blown up crossing a picket line. 

Had this stoppage of coal been backed up with 
the full-fledged strike support drive by the United 
Mine Workers, the strikers would have been in a 
comfortable position to last out the winter and 
make a renewed strike effort in the spring. There 
were representatives of the International Union at 
a Labor Day rally in Evarts, but as winter ap¬ 
proached, they were as scarce as hen's teeth. 

Although strike support payments were coming 
from the International Union, they were liable to be 
withdrawn at any moment. By Thanksgiving, it was 
clear to the striki ng fam i I ies that the J ericol local 
was on its own. 

Some people believe we live in a "post-industrial 
society"; but the reality of industrial society for 
working people becomes clear when the folks are 
out on strike. In Harlan County, it is a ritual three 
generations old. There is the formal leadership, 
elected to the union's off ices; there is the leader¬ 
ship of the pensioners, the fathers and uncles of the 
strikers. And then there are the families, often 
linked together by the women in a matriarchal 
tribe. At Brookside, the key role played by the 
women was evident in the formation of the Brook- 
side Women's Club. At Stearns, a Steam's 
Women's Club was quickly formed and immedi¬ 
ately became a critical part of the organ ized effort 
to win the strike. 

All of this fell into place at J ericol, especially 
when it became clear that the UMW was not going 
to play a significant role. This time, there was some 
resistance among the men to the formal recognition 
of the role the women would play; the J ericol 


Women's Club was formed but soon disbanded. 
The women were no less involved in the day-to-day 
struggle—but they were excluded from the 
strategy sessions that took place when the men 
were on the picket line or gathered at the union hall 
or met at each other's homes. 

The conversations of the strikers fall into another 
familiar pattern. For the men, there are the jokes 
about sex, the tal k about cars, the stories of yester¬ 
day's picket line, yesterday's TV shows, last 
night's drinking and the scabs. The scabs unify the 
strikers, and in Harlan County, it soon becomes 
common knowledge who the scabs are. Everytime 
a truck leaves the mine, everytime the company 
guard at the gate stirs the fire, someone shouts 
insults and everyone laughs. 

For the women, the normal daily routine is now 
punctuated with thoughts of the strike, every twist 
and turn analyzed. The scabs are hated and cursed, 
but there is always the delegated problem of food 
for the week and the children to worry about. When 
excluded from an active role, this also means 
depending on secondhand information, so the con¬ 
versation about the strike depends on culling the 
tidbits floating through the community. 

It becomes a sort of daytime serial, a soap opera 
difficult to distinguish from the stories on the tele¬ 
vision that is always left on. And then there's the 
random violence that cuts through the fog. 

At J ericol, there were one or two carloads of gun 
thugs — no one was sure how many—who made it 
their business to shoot up the cars of the more 
militant strikers. They shot up several homes, and 
then spread the word they were going to "get" 
somebody. No one was actually hurt; it was 
intended to intimidate. In response, scabs had 
accidents with their cars and came home from work 
to find that some hunter had accidently shot out 
their windows. 

As the whispers of potential death and destruc¬ 
tion floated through the air, both sides settled 
down for the winter. Storm Security turned out to 
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be either too expensive or too demanding for the 
Sigmon brothers; they were replaced by local men 
willing to become gun thugs for the pay, rumored 
to be a thousand dollars a week. The state police 
stopped visiting the picket lines. The trucks were 
replaced by scabs driving in a convoy escorted by 
company trucks carrying the newly recruited 
gun thugs across the picket line, each time to the 
hoots and hollering of the pickets. 

The strikers began reaching out for support 
beyond the UMW. Don Hutchinson, the vice presi¬ 
dent of the local, attended a music workshop held 
by Highlander Center in honor of an earlier 
generation of militant Harlan County miners, J im 
Garland and Sam Reece. Strikers from Stearns 
were also present, as were people throughout the 
coalfields interested in coalfield struggles. A film 
of the armored trucks, taken by Mark Middleton of 
the Council of the Southern Mountains, was 
shown. For many of the people assembled, this was 
the first time that the stories of what was 
happening at J ericol were verified, so quiet was the 
strike. 

Since the Stearns strikers had been out for three 
years, and had experienced months of actual 
combat similar to that at Wounded Knee and had 
developed an effective fund-raising/publicity 
structure, there was some valuable conversation 
between them and Don in private during the 
weekend. And plans were made to try to have a 
Christmas party in Evartsforthe J ericol strikers, 
as a reminder that they were not alone. 

Even with the socially conscious people of 
Highlander involved, organizing the concert 
pointed up the difficulty of actually supporting a 
strike in Harlan County. There was nothing new in 
this, either. In 1931, the National Committee for 
the Defence of Political Prisoners —also known as 
the Dreiser Committee becauseof Theodore 
Dreiser's active participation —managed against 
great odds to visit Harlan County for three days, 
only to be the constant target of the Harlan County 
Coal Operator's Association's vituperation. A car¬ 
avan of support from Commonwealth College was 
turned back with threats of violence, while another 
group of writers under Waldo Frank were subject¬ 
ed to actual physical attack. Even the filmmakers 
Barbara Kopple and Anne Lewis, who organized 
the most successful outside action by artists, the 
film Harlan County, U.S.A., had to deal with the 
difficulties of housing, transportation and the fear 



Elmer Lockhart, a black lung victim, with his family. Photo by Earl Dotter. 


of personal violence. 

Coordinating the musicians was also compli¬ 
cated by the difficulties the strikers themselves 
werehaving in adjusting to the reality of a long 
strike. The drifting away from the picket line was 
getting worse; Don Hutchinson's car windshield 
was shot at, a reminder of the possibil ities of 
serious trouble; and a conversation with the 
Sigmon Brothers about a possible contract went 
badly. At atime like this, organizing a concert 
simply was not a high priority. 
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Then the hypnotic spell of winter was broken. 
The Sigmon Brothers won their injunction against 
the L&N, forcing the railroad to gamble its tracks 
and equipment in moving scab coal. Thesightof 
the first train to come down the creek since August, 
all 68 cars slowly filing past the homes of the 
strikers, revived the fighting spirit of the striking 
families. Dorcas Jones, an active woman related to 
the leadership of both the union and the pensioners 
through marriage and motherhood, thought that 
the coal being moved showed without a doubt the 
need for a Jericol Women's Club. And in order to 
organize it, the members decided to sponsor the 
concert. 

Last minute phone calls were made, and on 
Friday night, December 22, the musicians and 
strikers gathered at the Evarts Community Center. 



Top: Kate Long sings at the concert. Bottom: Clogging is the way to step 
lively in Harlan County. It's a dynamic and personalized styleof dance. 
Photos by David Morris. 


The J ericol Women s Club emphasized the point of 
its existence with a tableful of cakes and the 
presence of over 50 women. A sound system 
appeared from somewhere in Evarts and the 
concert was on. 

It's always easy to forget how music is such a 
part of struggle until one sees a roomful of strikers 
begin to blossom in the warmth of the sound. Guy 
and Candie Carawan came up from Highlander; 
Kate Long came down from West Virginia; Lois 
Short came from Clenbrook. As the even ing moved 
along, J im Stanley joined in singing with Bill 
Worthington. Hammer dulcimer, banjo, guitar and 
autoharp, the classical instruments were once 
more used for the community. And then Kate Long 
sang the song she wrote especially for J ericol: 


JERICOL SCAB SONG 


Those steel-plated boxes, you know they are swel I 
You can carry your guns there & no one can tell 
If you want to take a pot-shot, there's holes in 
the side 

You can shoot up the town while you ride. 

Chorus 

I go to work in a steel-plated box 
I carry shot-gun shells down in my socks 
Folks liked me more when I had chicken pox— 

I go to work in a steel-plated box. 

( 2 ) 

When I ride in my steel-box, I don't have to see 
My neighbors and ex-friends a-lookin' at me 
I nstead of just riding to work like a man, 

I hidelikeasardineinatincan. 

Chorus 

(3) 

We got our reasons to do what we do. 
Wegotourbillstopay, kids to feed, 
just like you do. 

But you stand by your brothers, a good union man, 
While we ride all alone in our armored tin can. 

Chorus 

(4) 

Now Charles and J ames Sigmon make millions 
from coal 

And to keep them in business, we're selling our 
souls. 

We'll send out our brothers, their children and 
wives. 

And live with the shame for the rest of our lives. 

— Kate Long 
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Top left: A Jericoi miner and his wife at the concert. Bottom left: A coupleof 
Jericol miners speak with a miner from Stearns. Above: The daughter and 
grandchildof Dorcas and Delbert Jones. Photos by David Morris. 


"We're between a rock and a hard place, just as 
you are," one of the leaders of the Stearns strike 
said, summing up theevening. "But nowwhatwe 
got to do i s soften th at rock." 

Towards the end of the concert, after there'd 
been some dancing—stomping and clogging to 
some of the old folk tunes—Delbert J ones, the 
leader of the pensioners and Dorcas' husband, be¬ 
gan to testify. It was also part of the ritual of the 
strike, the mixture of Biblical injunction and class 
struggle pep-talk that helps keep the spirit of strik¬ 
ers strong. "Place a coal upon their heads, that's 
what it says in the book of Daniel. And that's what 
we ask, that the Lord will place a coal upon their 
heads and soften their hearts." 

Delbert has a keen sense of history and it all 
flows out in his talk. Later, I asked him more about 
how he saw the struggle in the coalfields as we sat 
in his knick-knack filled house in Clenbrook. We 


talked for hours, then he brought out a history he'd 
written, "a-tryin to collect my thoughts." 

This is that history, the old story of Harlan 
County, as Delbert wrote it. "Back when the 
Indians were settled here, lot of us don't remember 
this, but it was true. I have heard the old timers talk 
about the Indians and how they lived and survived. 
Then the white man run them out of Harlan, and I 
don't know whether that was right or not, but it 
happened, and the white man began to settle here. 

I think in my mind that times was very good. 

"There wasn't any mines to work in, there wasn't 
no stores to buy groceries, there was plenty of 
game and fish to live on, and also plenty of herbs. It 
seems to me that this was very good, for these old 
timers. 

"But then one day an Indian came through here 
and said, 'If you know what I know, you could shoe 
your horses in gold.' And these old timers didn't 
know what the Indian was talking about. 
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"They wondered and wor dered and talked 
among themselves, where the gold was at. I think 
they started searching for the gold, they didn't 
know the mountains were full of coal, enough to 
make every person rich. 

"But this coal was discovered and then trouble 
started, somebody got greedy. They began to take 
these mountains of coal away from these old 
timers. 

"As soon as all the Indians was gone, they 
started to open coal mines here in Harlan County. 
When they open the first mine here, old timers 
didn't know much about mining, they had to learn. 
Don't you know how scared they was, and how 
dangerous it was to mine coal. They didn't make 
much money. 

"So they learned to mine coal, they didn't know 
anything about a union. So these old timers made 
the way. They worked a long time in the mines, 
before they decided to have a union. It took a long 
time to get the UMWA in Harlan County. It was 
then that a lot of these old timers lost their lives for 
this union. 

"The coal companies hired gun thugs to fight the 
union, but the old timers didn't let the gun thugs 
run them out of Harlan County. 

"These old timers could tell the young boys 
about some rough times if you would listen, about 
getting our UMWA in Harlan County. 

"Harlan County is not the county it used to be. In 
1948 every mine in Harlan County was UMWA, 
and now look around you, and see what you see. 
What are we going to do about it?" 

"Are we goi ng to let these old timers down ? Are 
we going to build or go back when the old timers 
had it so rough? Think about it!" 

* * * 


Build or go back, that is the question facing the 
entire labor movement of this country, as well as 
the United Mine Workers. The resurrection of 
right-to-work legislation in such states as Illinois, 
New Mexico and Pennsylvania, the crippling effect 
of theTaft-Hartley legislation, the indecision 
among aging labor bureaucrats—all of this is as 
real today as it was in the worst of the National As¬ 
sociation of Manufacturers-led drives to break the 
union movement of the 1920s and early 1930s. The 
taskof the last generation remains unfulfilled. This 
generation can no longer avoid its responsibility. 
And it won't be easy. 

Meanwhile, small locals of brave people, like 
those of local 8771, are out on strike, crowded 
around the picket line fires, the monotony only oc¬ 
casionally broken by another carload of scabs 
passing through the I ine on their way to work. 


Strike Support 

Recent weeks have seen a marked escalation of vio¬ 
lence at J erichol. Company thugs f irebombed the 
union hall, causing damage to the home of Delbert 
and Dorcas J ones next door, and blowing Delbert 
10 feet. Several days before, the Jericol Women's 
Club had blocked the entrance to the mine with 
burning tires, forcing the scabs out of work for the 
day. The women have undertaken increasingly 
militant tactics, ones that the miners themselves 
are forbidden by National Labor Relations regula¬ 
tions to use. 

Support is badly needed. Send contributions and 
letters of encouragement to the Glenbrook Strike 
Fund, c/o Delbert Jones, Glenbrook, Kentucky 
40927. > 


Miners about to start their shift in Clearfield, Pennsylvania. Photo by Earl Dotter. 
















he 96th Congress is only a few weeks old, but 
already there has been a flurry of activity to re¬ 
vive registration for the draft. The Selective Service 
System (SSS), the federal agency responsible for 
drafting young people for military service, is ask¬ 
ing for a budget increase to lay the ground work for 
registration. Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 
and the Pentagon's allies in the Senate and House 
are urging SSS to go even further and actually start 
registering people. These various moves towards 
registration were prefaced by four government re¬ 
ports on SSS and the all-volunteer military which 
have been released in the past two months. The 
pressure has been only to start registering young 
people for a standby draft, not to revive the draft it¬ 
self — but the draft from 1948 to 1973 was also just a 
"standby draft," which happened to be in almost 
continual operation. Based on past experience, it is 
safe to assume that once registration is in place, the 
draft itself will follow close behind. 

The renewed interest in registration comes in 
large part as a result of new emergency manpower 
mobilization requirements which the Department 
of Defense (DOD) issued to SSS in October, 1977. 
Under this new timetable, SSS has to deliver the 
first inductees within 30 days of the Pentagon call¬ 
ing fora mobilization, instead of within llOdays 
under the old timetable. SSS must deliver a total of 
100,000 inductees within 60 days, instead of 150, 
and must deliver 650,000 inductees within 180 
days. The new timetable was spawned by an Army 


John Cort works for the Washington Peace Center. 


estimate that in case of a war in Europe (which the 
Army assumes would quickly involve the use of nu¬ 
clear weapons), the US would suffer half a million 
casualties in the first two months. Inother words, 
the Pentagon and its hawkish allies are concerned 
that SSS won't be able to deliver enough warm 
young bodies soon enough to throw into the smol¬ 
dering radioactive remains of a destroyed Europe. 

The first report issued was the Congressional 
Budget Office's (CBO) The Selective Service 
System: Mobilization Capabilities and Options for 
Improvement, commissioned by the House Armed 
Services Committee. The study agrees with criti¬ 
cisms that SSS's present "deep standby" draft is 
unable to meet the new DOD standards (SSS itself 
admits this). The study particularly singles out 
SSS's data processing system, which it describes 
as "archaic." The study also criticizes SSS's plans 
to revive the old local and appeal draft board 
structure in case of an emergency, calling the 
structure bulky and too expensive. The CBO 
recommends three options for improving SSS: 

(1) to revise the post-mobilization plans and im¬ 
prove the data processing system, at a cost of $2 
miIIion above the current SSS budget, but for SSS 
to remain in a standby posture; (2) to revive regis¬ 
tration, which would cost $4 million; and (3) to re¬ 
vive both registration andclassification, atacostof 
$13 million. 

Two weeks after the CBO report, the Govern¬ 
ment Accounting Office (GAO) released its study 
on the capabilities of SSS. GAO levels the same cri¬ 
ticisms at SSS, and recommends a return to regis¬ 
tration. To speed up the registration process (CBO 
estimates that SSS's new data processing system 
wouldn'tbe ready for registration until Iate1981), 
GAO recommends that SSS ask Congress for a wai¬ 
ver of the Privacy Act to give it access to the records 
of other government agencies (such as the IRS, So¬ 
cial Security, high schools, drivers license bureaus, 
voting records) in order to develop an initial list of 
registrants. 
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The third study was the Pentagon's large report 
on the all-volunteer armed forces released at the 
end of December. This study was commissioned by 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, which last 
year voted SSS a 1979 budget of $17 million to be¬ 
gin registration (the final figure approved by Con¬ 
gress was only $7,045,000). This study firmly re¬ 
jects the idea of a return to the draft, but does re¬ 
commend five options to be considered by Con¬ 
gress in order to improve SSS's capabilities. In or¬ 
der of extensiveness, these five are: (1) improving 
SSS's data processing system; (2) reinstituting re¬ 
gistration; (3) registration and military aptitude 
testing; (4) registration, testing, classification, and 
physical examination. 

The final study, released at the beginning of 
J anuary, was SSS's own report to the House Armed 
Services Committee. SSS presented four options to 
be considered, corresponding to options 1,2,4, and 
5of the Pentagon report. While not recommending 
any option, SSS observes that "the requirement to 
register.. .would serve to motivate many young 
people to enlist in either the active or reserve 
forces." 

There are two more studies still to be released, 
the President's Selective Service Reorganization 
Study, and the DOD Study of the State of Mi litary 
Mobilization Plans. Neither of these are expected 
until mid-1979, although it is already known that 
the President's study will recommend that SSS be 
merged into the Department of Defense. 

After this series of reports, it came as no surprise 
when, on the first day of the new Congress, Repre¬ 
sentative Charles Bennett (D—FL), the second 
ranking member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, introduced "The Military Registra¬ 
tion and Mobilization Act of 1979," HR 23. This bill 
would require the President to have SSS commence 
registration by October 1 of this year, and would 
incorporate SSS into the Department of Defense. It 
would also provide access to the records of all 
schools and federal, state, and local government 
agencies for the purpose of registration, by grant¬ 
ing SSS a waiver of the Privacy Act. 

Eight days later, on January 23, Senators Sam 
Nunn of Georgia and Harry Byrd of Virginia (not to 
be confused with Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Byrd of West Virginia) introduced S109, which 
calls for the President to begin registration within 
120 days of enactment of the bill. It would also re¬ 
vise the Selective Service Act so that the President 
couldn't stop registration for more than 90 days in 
any one year. Nunn, recently described by colum¬ 
nist Nicholas von Hoffman as "one of the most out¬ 
spoken advocates of exploiting young people," has 
been a leading voice on the Senate Armed Services 
Committee for a stronger military and a return to 
some form of conscription. 

Amidst all the attention focused on the more- 
guns-and-less-butter aspects of Carter's 1980 
budget, the media ignored SSS's request for both a 
$1,735,000 increase in the 1979 supplemental bud¬ 
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get and a $2,780,000 increase in the 1980 budget. 
These increases would allow for the new data 
processing system, an increase in full-time staff 
from 98 to 148, and the recruitment and training of 
local and appeal draft boards. SSS did not ask for 
money for registration, in large part because of its 
physical inability to handle a registration at pres¬ 
ent, but Bennett, Nunn and other hawks have all 
expressed their intent to increase SSS's budget for 
that purpose. 

One final indication of the dimensions of the 
coming fight over registration was given on J anu¬ 
ary 25, when Secretary of Defense Brown and 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
David Jones, testified before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. The major news media 
focused almost solely on the discussions about 
American and Soviet strategic capabilities, but 
both Brown and Jones were quite candid about 
their desires for registration. Brown admitted that 
' 'the draft may not remedy the problems of the 
military right now," but they both called for a "re¬ 
vitalization" of SSS. Jones urged a return to regis¬ 
tration and an "updating of the Privacy Act" with¬ 
in the next year. No attention was paid to this intent 
to violate the basic purpose of the Privacy Act—but 
Congress makes the rules, and it can just as easily 
change them. 

The coming months promise a fight over SSS re¬ 
gistration as the first step towards a draft, and this 
might easily be lost sight of beneath the larger fight 
between human needs and the bloated Pentagon 
budget. It is important that people do all they can to 
publicize the moves by Congressional hawks to 
both revive draft registration and trample on the 
Privacy Act. At the very minimum, everyone 
should write their Representatives, Senators, and 
Carter, stating their opposition to registration and 
the Privacy Act waiver. People with experience on 
issues of conscience—tax resisters, draft resisters, 
etc. — should talk to young people to help them 
clarify their own values and beliefs in relation to 
registration. 

For people interested in keeping abreast of the 
issue, two inexpensive publications are 
recommended. The east coast Task Force on Re¬ 
cruitment and Militarism puts out a bi-monthly 
newsletter, Counter-Pentagon. This is available 
from CCCO/An agency for Military and Draft 
Counseling, 2016 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, PA 
19103, for only $2 per year. The National Interreli¬ 
gious Service Board for Conscientious Objectors, 
550 Washington Building, 15th & New York Ave. 
NW, Washington, DC 20005, puts out a monthly 
newsletter, The Reporter for Conscience' Sake, 
which is available for only $2.50 per year. The spe¬ 
cial January issue of The Reporter also documents 
all the draft and SSS developments in 1978. It is 
imperative that people across the country make a 
concerted effort to assure that SSS does not fet 
funding to revive registration, for once it starts 
registering young people, the draft is only a step 
away. 









CHANGES 


THREE CUBAN EXILES 
CONVICTED OF 
LETELIER ASSASSINATION 

An all-black jury in the District of 
Columbia last week returned a 
verdict of guilty against three Cu¬ 
ban exiles accused of complicity in 
the assassination of former 
Chilean political leader Orlando 
Letelier and his Institute for Policy 
Studies colleague Ronni Moffett. 
Guillermo Novo Sampal and Alvin 
Ross Diaz were convicted of mur¬ 
der and face possible life sen¬ 
tences, while Novo's brother 
Ignacio was convicted of perjuring 
himself in denying any knowledge 
of the case. 

The prosecution case rested 
largely on the testimony of 
Michael Vernon Townley, an ex¬ 
patriate American who worked for 
the Chilean secret police and con¬ 
fessed to having planted a bomb in 
Letelier's car on September 19, 
1976. He turned state's evidence 
against his associates in return for 
a reduced sentence from the J us- 
tice Department. Letelier, former 
Chilean defense minister and 
ambassador to Washington under 
the socialist regime of Salvador 
Allende, was killed when a remote- 
control explosive blew apart his car 
as he drove through Washington's 
Embassy Row on September 21, 
1976. Letelier was an effective 
critic of the fascist junta which 
overthrew the Allende regime in 
September, 1973 and testimony at 
the trial indicated that the decision 
to have him killed may well have 
come from General Augusto Pino¬ 
chet himself. Three Chilean army 
officers indicted on murder 
charges with the Cuban exiles re¬ 
main in Chile, awaiting a decision 


by that country's Supreme Court 
on extradition to the US for trial. 
They include General Manuel 
Contreras, former chief of the 
Chilean secret police. 

— Newsdesk 

2000 RALLY, 20 ARRESTED 
IN CHICAGO PROTESTS 
AGAINST ARMS BAZAAR 

More than 2000 people rallied in 
sub-zero weather in Rosemont, Il¬ 
linois on February 18 to protest 
''Defense Technology '79", an 
arms exhibition being held in the 
Chicago suburb. The demonstra¬ 
tors heard former Lockheed en¬ 
gineer Robert Aldridge, Michael 
Klareand John Aristotle Phillips 
decry the four-day show being held 
in theO'Hare Exhibition Center. 
The arms bazaar protests, organ¬ 
ized by the Mobilization for Survi- 
al in conjunction with other peace 
groups and local churches, have 
included teach-ins on nuclear 
weapons and arms sales through¬ 
out the area. At press time, more 
than 20 demonstrators, mostly af¬ 
filiated with the Great Lakes Life 
Community, had been arrested 
over the past couple days by police 
for tossing blood onto the Con¬ 
vention Center and more arrests 
may occur on the 20th when the 
exhibition closes and a vigil by 
Quakers and Brethren is on tap. 

According to Mariane Corley of 
the American Friends Service 
Committee, some protesters plan 
to sit-in at the Chicago office of 
Democratic Senator Adlai Steven¬ 
son 111 to pressure him to issue a 
statement condemning the arms 
bazaar. The bazaar itself has been 
plagued by poor attendance and 
has closed early each of its first 


three days. 

— Newsdesk 


TRIDENT ACTIONS 
SLATED FOR MARCH 1 
AT LOCKHEED 

The Pacific Life Community has 
now focused on March 1,1979 as 
the date for a late winter action. 
March 1 is the 25th anniversary of 
the thermonuclear explosion on 
Bikini Atoll which showered radio¬ 
active ashes on the J apanese fish¬ 
ing boat, "Fifth Lucky Dragon," 
causing one death and lifelong ra¬ 
diation poisoning for the re¬ 
maining crew members. In com¬ 
memoration of that tragic incident 
PLC will march the Trident Mon¬ 
ster onto the property where the 
real Trident missiles are being de¬ 
signed and fabricated. (The Tri¬ 
dent Monster is a symbolic repre¬ 
sentation of a Trident submarine 
made of rope and black flags 
strung on bamboo poles. Its 560- 
foot length is that of the submarine 
and the 408 black pennants rep¬ 
resent the submarine cargo of hy¬ 
drogen bombs). 

PLC's dissenting presence at 
Lockheed's Trident missile factory 
in Sunnyvale, California has also 
escalated in the last six months. 
Two actions at the main Trident 
building, one on Good Friday and 
another on Nagasaki Day, resulted 
in multiple arrests and, for the first 
time in the four year campaign, 
prosecution in the courts. The 
media responded enthusiastically 
with unprecedented coverage in 
the Bay Area. Thus, it appears that 
dissent is being taken somewhat 
more seriously by Lockheed offi¬ 
cials, with whom PLC met for sev- 
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eral hours last J une 1, along with a 
delegation of Japanese observers 
to the United Nations Special Ses¬ 
sion on Disarmament. 

For information on the actions 

contact the Pacific Life Com¬ 
munity, 631 Kiely Blvd., Santa 
Cruz, CA 95051 (408)248-1815. 

— Newsdesk 


SILK WOOD CASE 
GOES TO TRIAL 

Four years after the death of Karen 
Silkwood and more than two years 
after the original filingof a lawsuit, 
the Silkwood case is finally getting 
its day in court. Presiding US Dis¬ 
trict J udge Frank C. Theis has ad¬ 
vanced a March 6 date for the 
nation's first off-site contamina¬ 
tion trial to commence in Okla¬ 
homa. 

Preparation for the federal nu¬ 
clear contamination suit against 
Kerr-McGee Corporation has en¬ 
tered final stages with the filing of 
trial briefs outlining the direction 
the legal hearing will take. The 
law suit, filed by SiIkwood's father 
as administrator of her estate, al¬ 
leges the labo r atory technician 
was contaminated at her apart¬ 
ment with toxic plutonium from 
the Cimarron facility outside 
Oklahoma City as a result of 
Kerr-McGee negligence. 

Silkwood, a union activist, was 
en route to a meeting with an Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers 
Union representative and a New 
York Times reporter November 13, 
1974, when she was killed in an 
auto crash. She had spent the pre¬ 
vious month investigating plant 
conditions and documenting alle¬ 
gations of falsification of pluto¬ 
nium fuel rod quality assurance 
records. The accident followed 
her mysterious contamination the 
week before by toxic plutonium 
found in her apartment—the high¬ 
est level registering in the food in 
her refrigerator. 

The lawsuit, seeking $11.5 mil¬ 
lion in actual and punitive dam¬ 
ages, focuses on this exposure in 
the first verified off site nuclear 
contamination case in court. In a 
December 14order rejecting Kerr- 


McGee's Motion for Summary 
J udgment, J udge Theis ruled that 
the application of workmen's com¬ 
pensation laws is insufficient to 
resolve the circumstances of the 
Silkwood off site contamination 
issue. Dismissing the Kerr-McGee 
claim that her injury was related to 
employment, Theis observed, 
"Missing from the record is un¬ 
contested evidence providing a 
causal connection between Silk- 
wood's employment at the plant 
and the events surrounding the 
escape of radioactive material and 
their eventual presence in her 
apartment." 

The allegations against Kerr- 
McGee are based on the third 
count of an original lawsuit filed 
November5,1976. The first two 
counts alleged civil rights viola¬ 
tions and conspiracy by Kerr- 
McGee officials and several FBI 
operatives are currently on appeal 
to the Tenth Circuit Court of Ap¬ 
peals, submitting that labor unions 
are a protected class under the 
federal Civil Rights Act. 

On November 13,1978, com¬ 
memorating the fourth annivers¬ 
ary of Silkwood's death, over 150 
rallies, marches and other events 
were held sponsored by a coalition 
of environmentalists, unionists, 
feminists, and civil libertarians 
under the Karen Silkwood Public 
Education Fund. 

-KAREN SILKWOOD 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 
FUND 


EVENTS 


BROOKLYN, NY—Premiere per¬ 
formance of "Making Peace: A 
Fantasy," a play by Karen Mal- 
pede, every Wednesday through 
Sunday until March 11,8 pm, with 
Sunday matinee at 3 pm until 
March 11. Performances at New 
Cycle Theater, 657 Fifth Ave., 
Brooklyn. Call (212)788-7098for 
reservations for Brooklyn's only 


free professional theater. 

CHICO, CA—A conference enti¬ 
tled "Feminist Visionsof the Fu¬ 
ture" will be held on March 2-4 at 
California State University at 
Chico. Speakers, music, theatre. 
Contact Gayle Kimball, Women's 
Studies, CSU, Chico, CA95929for 
more information. 

COLUMBIA, MO—Igal Roodenko 
will speak in Columbiaon 
Wednesday, February 28. For 
time and location, contact John 
Schuder at (314)445-7569. 

MASSAPEQUA, NY- Forum on 
public power on Monday, Febru¬ 
ary 26,8 pm, at the Massapequa 
Public Library on Harbor Lane. For 
more information, contact Long 
Island Citizens in Action at 
(516)796-4646 or 546-9868. 

NEW YORK CITY — I nternational 
Women's Day program, "The 
Many Voices of Women in Strug¬ 
gle" with Hazel Dickens, Suni 
Paz, and the 1984 Players on Fri¬ 
day, March 9, 7:30 pm, in the 
auditorium of the International 
Affairs Building at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. Tickets are $4. For more 
information, call (212)243-7300. 

NEW YORK CITY —Films: "With 
Babies and Banners" and "With 
Cuban Women" on Saturday, 
March 10, 7:30 pm, at Washington 
Irving High School, 16th St. & 
Irving Place. Donation. $3. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA-Philadel- 
phia War Resisters League/War 
Tax Resistance meeting on 
Wednesday, March 14,6:30 pm, at 
Lorraine Stoltzfus' house, 37 East 
Walnut Lane in Germantown. For 
more information, call (215)844- 
6686 . 

SUNNYVALE, CA-Mass dem¬ 
onstration and civil disobedience 
against the Trident submarine on 
Thursday, March 1,11 am, at the 
corner of Moffett Park Drive and 
Mathilda in Sunnyvale for march 
to Lockheed property. Sponsored 
by Pacific Life Community. For 
more information, call (408)248- 
1815 or (415)647-0691. 
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prison 

notes 


Maurice McCrackin, longtime 
Cincinnati pacifist and prisoner 
support activist, has been jailed in¬ 
definitely for refusing to appear 
before the Hamilto County (Ohio) 
Grand Jury investigating the 
prison break of last November 
when the 73 year old McCrackin 
was taken hostage by three 
escaped prisoners from Lucasville. 
He said that from firsthand know¬ 
ledge of Lucasville he could not 
"testify against a prisoner.. .or 
even seem to be doing so by going 
before a grand jury, when it is the 
state of Ohio that is responsible for 
the vast injustice, degradation and 
horror that is Lucasville." When 
arrested on J anuary 19, 

McCrackin refused to cooperate 
and was carried to the county jail 
where he immediately began a 
hunger strike. Sympathizers have 
been picketing the courthouse 
dajly, with a hundred in the 
demonstration on Saturday, 

J anuary 27, and public support is 
building. Concerned people 
should write J udge Rupert Doan, 
Court of Common Pleas, 
Cincinnati, OH, and Simon Leis, 
Prosecuting Attorney for Hamilton 
County, Cincinnati, OH. 

Henry Tucker, a prisoner in 
Virginia, was successful in suing 
prison officials for negligence, 
medical malpractice and violation 
of his civil rights. The case was 
settled just prior to coming to trial 
and Tucker was awarded $518,000, 
the I argest award ever obtai ned by 


an American prisoner. Tucker was 
imprisoned in 1964 and after being 
denied parole 12 years later he be¬ 
came emotionally disturbed. 

Prison doctors prescribed a 
powerful drug which was adminis¬ 
tered by other inmates acting as 
medical aides. He then developed 
a joint disease that left him para¬ 
lyzed, and after six months in a pri¬ 
son hospital bed he developed 
enormous bed sores that became 
infected. Finally, in 1977Tucker 
was removed to the Medical Col¬ 
lege of Virginia where he under¬ 
went skin grafts and removal of 
both hips. Now confined to a 
wheelchair and requiring constant 
care, he has been paroled and will 
be cared for by relatives. The 
National Prison Project of ACLU 
was one of the agencies supporting 
the suit. Its director, Alvin J. 
Bronstein, said their part came 
about after searching for a case 
that would focus attention on 
medical malpractice in the prisons. 
According to the New York Times, 
Bronstein said: "We wanted a 
case that would produce a hefty 
award and have a deterrent effect 
on prison officials in the future." 

In another case the National Prison 
Project is challenging the use 
of prisoners in disease experiment 
projects. The plaintiffs are eight 
prisoners but the suit has been 
classified as a class action for 513 
prisoners. According to those 
bringing suit, the Maryland 
prison officials and doctors who 
carried out a series of experiment¬ 
al vaccine projects for 18 years vio¬ 
lated the prisoners' constitutional 
rights to due process and equal 
protection of the law. They 
contend that prisoners were 
actually coerced into volunteering 
for the medical experiments. One 
of the plaintiffs told a Washington 
Post reporter that he was 
"harassed" and denied some 
privileges when he refused to 
participate in the drug testing pro¬ 
gram . Those in the projects 
received two dollars a day and 
lived in an isolation ward with air 
conditioning, color television and 
an escape from the overcrowded 
conditions in the prison popula¬ 
tion. 


Even though the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons has announced that the 
Maximum Security Unit at the 
women's prison at Alderson, West 
Virginia, will be closed, five women 
remain in that section of the 
institution. Last October a regional 
committee from the Bureau 
released three women to general 
population but the others are in a 
"Stratification Program" in which 
they work their way out a step at a 
time. Requests for a written de¬ 
scription of this program have not 
been honored. Some prisoners 
were told that they had to have at 
least six months clean conduct 
before even starting the process of 
worki ng thei r way out of the 
control unit, yet this was not a 
requirement for all who were 
released previously. This 
underlines the need for continued 
pressure for the release of those in 
the unit and to make certain that 
the Bureau of Prisons does indeed 
close the unit as it said it would. 
Letters should go to Warden 
Neagle, Box A, Alderson, WV 
24910, and to Norman A. Carlson, 
Director, US Bureau of Prisons, 

101 Indiana Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20534. 


William F. Brown is a prisoner 
in the federal prison, Butner, 

North Carolina, who is suing 
prison officials for more than a mil¬ 
lion dollars for discrimination and 
violations of civil and 
constitutional rights of himself and 
his wife. A major complaint was 
the strip search of Mrs. Brenda 
J oyce Brown when she visited her 
husband in December, 1977. The 
humiliating and intimidating 
search was carried out in the pres¬ 
ence of her five year old 
daughter. Officials gave no reason 
for the search and later the warden 
apologized to Brown for the 
inhumane treatment of his wife. 
Strip searches of this kind are all 
too common with prisoners and 
those who visit them, andalegal 
victory in this suit would provide a 
valuable precedent which should 
make those in control of the 
prisons pause before they attempt 
to exercise such an abuse of power. 

— Larry Gar* 
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REVIEWS 



UNORTHODOX MARXISM 

by Michael Albert and Robin Hahnel 

South End Press/1978/380pp./$4.80 paper, $12.00 

hardcover. 

Upon seeing this book I wondered, “Do we need an¬ 
other 'New Marxism' book?" Less important ques¬ 
tions arose with the reading: “Must socioeconomic 
language be so dull! “ and “Did anyone proofread 
this?“The answers: Yes/No/Yes. Wecan use this 
book; a disputatious dialog appended to each chapter 
enlivens and clarifies the main arguments; it was 
proofed, but hurriedly. 

There are two sections which make the book worth 
having: 1) A superb summary and critique of Marx¬ 
ism past and present; and 2) A penetrating and illu¬ 
minating unified theory connecting the exploitation 
and oppression of authoritarianism, classism, racism, 
and sexism. Albert and Hahnel examine our society 
“anthropologically," searching for the fundamental 
defining factors that affect human fulfillment, exper¬ 
ience, and world-view (vastly different for poor/rich, 
male/female, etc.). The above-mentioned four major 
isms (“core characteri sties") develop h i storical ly and 
are reflected and reinforced by social institutions. 

Any attempt to eliminate one, without commensurate 
attention to the others, leaves the others iri place, has 
insufficient scope, and deflects potential allies. All 
four are entwined and have equal importance. None is 
primary; all are critical. Thus, where previously we 
had factions kept separate by a belief in the preemi¬ 
nence of their own cause, we now have the beginning 
for working out a comprehensive and cohesive 
movement. 

Albert and Hahnel also explain for the general 
reader (with supporting formulae, notes, and 


Moral Quest is a typesetter and a member of The 
Living Newspaper Theater Collective in Champaign- 
Urbana, Illinois. 


appendices for the specialist) how capitalist and so¬ 
cialist economies differ. The book's least successful 
section describes a scenario for the changeover from 
capitalism to socialism: small party formation, revolu¬ 
tionary practice in society, increasing party strength 
and enlargement, federating of democratic autono¬ 
mous organizations, establishment of community 
production and consumption councils to govern local¬ 
ized economies, emerging networks of such councils, 
etc. Littleor.no factionalism or political or military 
resistance occurs. This is a bit like watching a chess¬ 
player make daring, brilliant moves, with astounding 
flourishes, to a triumphant checkmate—only to look 
across the board and fi nd there's been no opponent. 

We should keep in mind that no revolution has ever 
occured in an industrial state, and none without the 
army, and assuredly none founded on the concurrent 
elimination of authoritarianism, classism, racism, 
and sexism. So, the subtitle of this book, “An Essay 
on Capitalism, Socialism and Revolution" seems 
premature. And yet... we must have visions...all 
right, goals! 

It's not goals, but analyses that make this book 
worth buying. As to visions, I suggest South End 
Press inaugurate a series of “penny-per-page-pamph- 
lets" where for 60?! those of us with less money, 
reading skill, and persistence can geta60-page 
precise summary of each of their books. 

—Moral Quest 


THEATRE FOR THE 98% 
by Maxine Klein 

South End Press/1978/170 pp./$4.50 paper, 
$10.50 hardcover. 


This is an almost-perfect book. The relations between 
style and content, theory and example, cogent analy¬ 
sis and practical suggestion are most felicitous. The 
values and politics are unimpeachable. 

With verbal and typographical flair, Klein ex¬ 
presses her dismay that in these apocalyptic times: 

1) Broadway still churns out insipid musicals, nostal¬ 
gic revivals, transparent vehicles for box-office stars, 
mannered English imports, and a plethora of pruri- 
ents; 2) Regional theater has its predictable season of 
two mossy classics, one mediocre entertainment, a 
dated Americana play, and a musical hoped to be 
Broadway-bound; 3) Community theater plays with 
any bad melodrama, bad comedy or bad musical ; 
that must by all means be fun and by no means be rel¬ 
evant; 4) Avant garde theater reaches for camp or 
obsurantism; and 5) College theater manages to cap¬ 
ture the worst of the preceding four with its educa¬ 
tional smorgasbord. 

Regardless of their intentions or lack thereof, these 
theaters fail to deal positively with images of women 
and minorities, with social issues, with life as we 
know it and need to change it. Klein says too much of 
this theater reflects the cult of celebrity—a form of 
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self-hate for those of us who aren't celebrities. "Not admission price when they go in, try to keep from 
just those few 'artists' up there on the establishment talking or otherwise participating while they're 
stage have a genuine artistic sensitivity.. .The lives of there... .Among the legions of talented people. . .only 
all people (not just the high and mighty and pretty) the select few are chosen. These are usually the same 


are interesting, valuable and worthy of being the- 
subject of theater.. .Instead of the psychological or se 
or power trip of one person, the I ife and welfare of the 
community is the greatest cause for celebration." 

Countering the virtually valueless establishment 
theater are the widespread and numerous peoples' or 
political theater groups. Klein cites a few of these— 
from her own Little Flags theater in Boston to the 
Provisional group in Los Angeles, from New Orleans' 
Free Southern theater to Teatro Desengano Del 
Pueblo in Gary, Indiana, and the Family Circus in 
Oregon. Special mention is made of several Native 
American companies, but unmentioned are many 
feminist theater group flourishing on both coasts and 
in the middle of the continent. 

What can we do? Klein tells us practical steps to 
take to produce a community people's 
celebration —processions, circuses, symphonies (of 
voices) involving neighborhood people, animals, 
facilities. She also provides a usable text of Touch 
Kiss, a dramatic presentation that exposes 
anti-human activities in our society and in our lives, 
substitutes human ones, and ultimately involves the 
audience in a culminating act of solidarity and 
affection. (Apparently this piece has been done with 
great success in a variety of places with many 
different kinds of audiences.) 

Klein also talks of presenting theater in factories, 
schools, in homes for the "long living" (old people), 
as well as for children. "Most productions teach them 
that theater is something only others can do—never 
the young themselves. All the young can do is pay the 

Graphic credit unknown 



few who are chosen for everything else. The rest wait 
in the wings—as if to practice for their subservient 
role later on, after school is over, and the real thing 
has begun." Klein suggests we might do better to 
trace our dramatic roots to the New World theater of 
the Mayans rather than accept the colonialist-impos¬ 
ed Old World classical European tradition. The former 
she contends did not separate life from an art which 
was much more communal and celebratory. 

Discussing other kinds of theater (such as the Liv¬ 
ing Newspaper in Boston), Klein asks rhetorically: 
Does theater have to be a fiction created by an estab¬ 
lished playwright? last two to four hours? costa lot of 
money? be unrelated to political and economic needs? 
not inform people? The Newstheater examples she 
provides resound in the negative. On producing 
guerilla theater, Klein is equally acute: This is a 
theater which call the few to battle a larger, more 
powerful force, uses surprise, bold images, is on the 
move, doesn't persuade the uncommited but helps 
crystallize the situation and lends support for those 
already involved. She says that artistic expertise, 
political development of participants, depiction of 
local folklore, community celebration, storytelling, 
enriching lives of group members (in unions, factor¬ 
ies, prisons)—all are equally worthy purposes of 
theater. 

There is excellent advice here on setting up a local 
political theater, the conditions which should be 
clarified within the group, establishing a network of 
such theaters across the country. There is common 
sense about changing and editing plays (e.g. 
eliminating sexist language). Ignoring the idea that 
artists are "parasites on the working class" who seek 
alternatives to wage-labor and should stay in the pro¬ 
ductive work force so as not to isolate themselves, 
Klein asserts that a "people's theater always works 
toward the goal of full economic support for all its 
members." This means "cultural workers" should be 
paid for their work just as plumbers are, and not have 
to work outside for income. 

Echoing Tolstoy, Klein says art doesn't have to be a 
mirror that reflects reality, it can be a hammer that 
shapes it. And while, as she claims, two percent of the 
American people attend the theater, "This book is 
about the theatre''—for those who don't—for the 
98%." 

This is a fine and exciting book, one with theoreti¬ 
cal insights and practical outsights. I recommend it to 
anyone interested in cultural (not mere counter-cul¬ 
tural) analysis and activity. As the author says, "Most 
books in this country are not a preparation for doing: 
they are a substitute." This book is no substitute. 

South End Press is a collective of activists 
committed to furthering a socialist movement in the 
US. Books and their catalog can be ordered at Box 68, 
Astor Station, Boston, MA02123. 

—Moral Quest 
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CLASSIFIEDS'* 


Free if no exchange of $$ involved 
and only 20 words in length. 
Otherwise $3 for every ten words. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


There are thousands of us in the Fellowship of Rei 
onciliat ion who continue to work for a just and 
peaceful world. Join us! Write to: Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, Box271-W, Nyack, NY 10960 

A TWO WEEK TRAINING PROGRAM is beingof- 
fered in Philadelphia during March 17 April 1,1979 
by Movement for A New Society, a network of small 
groups working nonviolently for fundamental social 
change This intensive program is for social change 
activists as well as those seriouslv considering this 
work as a major commitment in their lives. For in¬ 
formation, contact MTTOC, MNS, 4722 Baltimore 
Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19143. 

WORKING WOMEN NEED UNIONS! Join and 
build the Women's Committee for Unionization. 

Call 212-732-2612 for more information 

Breathe will be an anthology of anti-smoking poems, 
drawings, andothermaterials. SASE & submissions 
to Breathe c, o Shel Horowitz 48 Duffield St , Brook¬ 
lyn, NY 11201. 

Third Annual LESBIAN QUAKER CONFERENCE, 
April 12-15,1979, Old Chatham, NY. For further in¬ 
formation contact Joyce Singh, 16 Heath Lane, Wil- 
lingboro, NJ 08046. 

PUBLICATIONS 

RICHARD WRITES is a private newsletter for 
friends in Canada and the United States. Issues #2- 
#11 comprise the essence of my book, On the Out¬ 
side, my autobiographical project on the political 
meaning and personal significanceof resistance to 
the war in Indochina. Subscription. $10. Corres¬ 
pondence to the author should be addressed to: 
Richard Moore, 204-726 5th Ave., New Westminster 
B.C. Canada V3M 1X7 

ANTI-NUKE CHAIN REACTION by mail. No risk. 
Free information. Send large SASE (folded). 
Aquarian Research, 5620Morton, Philadelphia, PA 
19144. 

POETRY LOVERS: Read In & Out the Bid Dusty by 
Hohn Elerbe. A bookof searing, searching poems 
for a maximum security prison. Laugh, cry, curse 
and rage along with this new author. $2.95 plus ,35 
postage from Robert Lynn Publications, Dept. A-1. 
Plainfield, NJ 07060. 

EXOTIC COOKBOOK. 8 years of collected recipes 
have filled up Vicki Rovere's neatly-lettered cook¬ 
book. Mostly vegetarian food from Eastern Europe, 
the Balkans, Near and Far E^st, Africa, South 
America, etc. Given four stars by Norma Becker, Fai 
Coffin and the WIN staff For a $5 contribution to 
WIN, you get all 184 recipes, photocopied Respond 
to WIN, 503 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 

STUDY KIT FOR NONVIOLENT ACTION, pro¬ 
duced by War Resisters League/West contains 
article on the theory and practiceof nonviolence, 
both personally and politically as well as accounts of 
the successes and problems of contemporary non¬ 
violence. Articles and pamphlets by Camus, 

Gandhi, Gene Sharp, Barbara Deming, Mark 
Morris, George Lakey and the Win double issue on 
Seabrook are to be found and much more as well. 
Send $2.50 per study kit to WRL/West, 1360 
Howard Street, San Francisco, CA 94103. Special 
rates are available for bulk orders, so order them for 
your study group, teach-in, or classroom. 

WIN'S Special Double Issue on Health Care with 
articles by Ron Dellums, Claudia Dreifus and others 
on occupational health and safety, women's health, 
rural medical alternatives and more. Order now in 
bulk for distribution to friends and co-workers. $1.00 
each for 1-9 copies, 40f! each for ten or more plus 


20‘\> for postage. Send orders to WIN, 503 Atlantic 
Ave , Brooklyn, NV 11217 

SERVICES 

THE FATTED SPROUT is an alternative food 
service with a conscience. Wecan provide low cost, 
individually tailored hearty vegetarian food for 
groups from 30 to 1000 We are a collective in Move¬ 
ment for a New Society. We feel a responsibility to 
the world beyond purely pragmatic business-for 
profit considerations; we provide subsistence in¬ 
comes toour members while seeking to raise 
consciousness about food issues in the context of 
creating revolutionary community institutions 

Conferences areour specialty. Contact us if wecan 
help you with food issues or food for your organ¬ 
ization or event; 906S. 49th St., Philadelphia, PA 
19143 (215)726-0743. 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Black Duck Motors, Seattle's worker-controlled, 
community service, auto repair shop, is looking fora 
mechanic. Should be responsible, anti-sexist, and 
haveown tools. Writeusat 710S. Jackson St., 
Seattle, WA 98104 or call (206)682-1432. 

College philosophy student seeks summer employ¬ 
ment in area of social justice. Contact Lisa Cosgrove, 
286 Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, PA 17325. 

RESEARCHER WANTED- to work with Move¬ 
ment for A New Society and Clergy and Laity 
Concerned. To investigate military involvements in 
Atlanta and DeKalb County, Georgia, unmet human 
needs, and the possibilities for peace conversion. No 
experience necessary — we have guides to where and 
how to find info. Ideal research project for student or 
retiree. Volunteer, part-time. Contact Atlanta Mo¬ 
bilization for Survival, 1714 Adolphus St., NE, 
Atlanta, CA 30307. (404)377-6516or 337-5431. 

CHIEF ENGINEER wanted. WYSO FM public and 
community radio for the greater Dayton area. 

Transmitter and studio maintenance experience and 
FCC First Class needed. Salary $7,000 plus benefits. 
Send resume by March 1 to: Mark Mericle, Station 
Manager, WYSO, Yellow Springs, OH 45387. Call 
(513)864-2022. An Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action Employer. 

TEACHER WANTED for rural, alternative school, 
K-6. $60/week plus room, board, benefits. Contact: 
John Scarlett, Butler Road, Hammond, NY 13646 

Director for Peace Research Laboratory. Lab funds 
and promotes research on war elimination and prep¬ 
aration for war. Fund raising experience and organ¬ 
izational ability required. Half-time work at $5,000 
per year. Walt Morgan, 16Cedarbrook Lane, St. 
Louis, M063122. 

LIVING ALTERNATIVES 

INTEGRATE YOUR LIFE. Six established rural 
communities including Twin Oaks, seek members. 
Cooperative, nonviolent, wholistic lifestyles. Free 
brochure: Federation of Egalitarian Communities, 
Box 179-D, Tecumseh, MO65760. 

We are looking for lesbians, gay men and bisexual 
people to move to the country with us. What we want 
is: honest relating; acommunafenvironment 
where people relate politically, therapeutically, 
intellectually, spiritually, physically, sexually; to 
support each other in our activism to re-make our 
culture; and to try living our visionsof a changed so¬ 
ciety. We are three people of different ethnic and 
class backgrounds, two women, and one man, who 
are moving to the country around April 1 We have 
150acres in Northern California. Contact: 
Beane/Poly, 2436Russell St., Berkeley, CA94705. 
(415)548-8001. 




WHITE MAN’S JUSTICE, BLACK 
MAN’S GRIEF. Donald Goines. The 
title is self-explanatory—an excellent 
prison book. 

218pp...$1.50 

WAR OR PEACE IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST? Edited by Peggy Duff, long¬ 
time British activist. Anthology of 
articles. 

202pp.$4.00 

THE ARMS BAZAAR. Anthony 
Sampson. Traces the history of the 
arms race from mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury to the present. 

340pp.$2.50 

UNACCEPTABLE RISK. McKinley 
Olson. Contains some startling facts 
about the dangers of nuclear energy. 
280pp.$2.25 

GLOBAL REACH. Barnett & Muel¬ 
ler. The outstanding book about the 
multinationals. 

508pp.$4.95 

BAREFOOT GEN. Keiji Nakazawa. 
A 7-year-old boy from Hiroshima tells 
his story (in cartoon format). 

284pp.$3.80 

ALL ATOMIC COMICS. Leonard Ra- 
fas. The whole story about nukes in a 
comic book format. 

34pp. $1.00 

A NEW PIN. The imaginatively de¬ 
signed “No Neutron Bomb” pin 
comes from Germany. $1 each. 

Send to: WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 
339 Lafayette Street 
New York, NY 10012 

□ I ENCLOSE: 

$_ FOR THE ITEMS CHECKED 
ABOVE. 

$—AS A CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE WRL. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_ 


STATE/ZEP- 
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A most important event in 

ASIAN STUDIES! 

The 10th anniversary issue 
of the 

BULLETIN 

OF CONCERNED ASIAN SCHOLARS 


A focus on Vietnam 


To order your single copy, send $3.50. 

Bulk rates / Free index 

**************** 

BULLETIN OF CONCERNED 
ASIAN SCHOLARS. 

BOX W, CHARLEMONT, MA 01339 USA 


The Bulletin, a readable, illustrated, scholarly 
quarterly, began publication in response to the 
American war in Indochina. 

In commemoration of our first publishing 
decade — and with an eye to the future — we offer 
critical essays and superb translations on Vietnam by: 

*Ngo Vinh Long 
*Earl Martin 
* David Marr 
*Marilyn Young 
* Jayne Werner 
*Serge Thion 
*Christine White 
*John Spragens 
*Paul Quinn-Judge 

****** 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 



1 yr. 

2 yrs. 

3 yrs. 

Regular 

$12 

$22 

$31 

Outside No. America 

$13 

$24 

$35 

Libraries/Institutions 

$19 


$55 

Full-time Students 

$10 per year 


Students Outside No. Amer. 

$11 per year 




KAREN SILKWOOD MEMORIAL 

and 

WHO’S ON FIRST? 

WHAT’S ON SECOND? 

A Grassroots Political Perspective 
on the Anti-Nuclear Movement 




ww I 


These special WIN issues are “must” reading for anti¬ 
nuclear activists and organizations. They are available in 
bulk from WIN at 20d each in quantities of ten or more 
(plus 20% postage), or 60ef each for orders under ten 
copies. Order today! Send to: WIN Magazine/503 
Atlantic Ave./Brooklyn, New York 11217 
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Open Letter to Rockwell International 

E ADDRESS THIS OPEN LETTER to the managers and shareholders of 
Rockwell International, one of the major corporations in the nuclear-industrial complex. 

The United States and the Soviet Union continue to set the pace of an escalating arms 
race. Thoughtful analysts predict that nuclear war will amost certainly occur either 
through accident or by design before the year 2000. The arms buildup has been an 
enormous burden to the American economy, generating inflation and providing fewer and 
less secure jobs than the civilian sector. 

The world’s people have been granted stewardship over the Earth. We all carry the 
burden of stewardship. With human survival at stake, mere statements about carrying out 
decisions made by others cannot excuse any of us from responsibility for our actions. 

We urge Rockwell to assume its share of responsibility. Your company presently holds 
contracts with the Department of Energy for the management of the Canoga Park nuclear 
weapons laboratory in Santa Susana, California; the Hanford Nuclear Reservation in 
eastern Washington; and the Rocky Flats plant in Golden, Colorado which produces the 
“triggers” for all the warheads in the U.S. arsenal. 

We are especially concerned about the Rocky Flats plutonium plant. The operations at 
Rocky Flats expose residents in the Denver area to routine radioactive emissions and the 
risks of accidents. Higher than average rates of cancer and birth defects have already been 
detected in areas near the plant. A special investigative task force appointed by Governor 
Richard Lamm and Congressman Timothy Wirth recommended that the facility be phased 
oufrof operation and converted to socially useful and environmentally sound production. 

The operations at Rocky Flats contribute directly to the arms race. Producing more 
weapons at the rate of at least three per day to add to the stockpile of over 20,000 only 
makes us less secure, not more so. 

We urge Rockwell to cooperate with the citizens 1 effort to end weapons-related 
activities at Rocky Flats: 

• Allow your contract to operate the plant to expire in 1980. 

• Assume your share of responsibility for the compensation of residents in 
contaminated areas suffering financial loss. 

• Lobby for federally subsidized health compensation and medical care for the workers 
at Rocky Flats and other nuclear installations. 

• Promote and fully cooperate with economic conversion planning. Plans for the trans¬ 

om fer of the work-force to safe, more constructive work must be made now, 

'T with cooperation between management, the workers and the community. 

Time is running out for ending the arms race. Postponing moral and 
ethical accountability and ignoring the real dangers will not buy time, but only 
Mr propel us closer to extinction. We urge you to join us in taking steps to help 

ensure our survival and a healthy future for our children. 

(Complete text of the letter excerpted above will be presented with over 500 signatures to the 
annual shareholders’ meeting in Dallas, Texas on February 15.) 


I agree to be listed as a signer of the open letter to Rockwell International. 


NAME_ 

ADDRESS,. 


PHONE- 


IDENTIFICATION.. 


Enclosed find $ * to help cover the cost of publicizing the open letter. (Suggested tax-deductible donation $10.00.) Checks payable to AFSC. 

Please send_copies of the open letter for me to circulate to friends and associates. 

C/O AFSC/FOR, 1432 Lafayette St., Denver, CO 80218, (303)832-4508. 

Sponsored by American Friends Service Committee and the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 














